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one of them has the vital dynamism, the vigour, the sense of
government that make a statesman.
And then it happens that very largely the moral authority of the
Ministers is in inverse ratio to that of the Marshal. Every time
the country puts more trust in Petain it puts less in his Ministers.
This deficiency in ministerial strength would still be nothing if
it had been possible to fill all high administrative posts with great
officials. Now, after the purging of the Council of State and the
great departments, the Government found itself with still fewer
capable men at its disposal than the previous regime could command.
When it had exhausted the lists of the men left over from the
Council of State it was forced to appoint anybody available to any
post that was open. We have only to turn to the list of prefects
to see that this is so.
And while it was starved of capable heads the administration
was obliged to spread and expand in an incredible ^fashion. For
besides the new State departments properly so called, it must be
realized that all the committees and offices created for all branches
of activity are so many new departments. Now if the old officials
have some difficulty in applying new confused texts of rules and
instructions, what can be said of all these new departments with-
out traditions and without system? The amount of overlapping
of functions, hiatuses, conflicting activities, is beyond comput-"
ing. Everything is paralysed and incoherent. "France," admits
Marshal Petain on August 12, 1941, "can only be governed if the
exactness and fidelity of the transmitting instruments correspond
to the impetus given by the leader." That exactness and fidelity
are still lacking.
As long as the mystical doctrine of the National Revolution
persists, that is to say as long as Frenchmen retain the inferiority
complex that springs from the spirit of defeat, this may go on
somehow or other. The daily effort of the Government is bent
upon inculcating in the French that they are responsible for all
their misfortunes and that they ought to do penance with self-
flagellations. No catastrophe is punishment enough. And all
must uncomplainingly endure the thousand and one daily troubles
whose sum-total will, under cover of the National Revolution,
allow the revival of France. Thus each consecrates to the country
the sufferings he endures.
But on the day when the French people perceive that the situa-
tion is vastly aggravated by the incapacity of their rulers, the day
they perceive that their souls are filled with defeat only because
they have accepted defeat, on that day the position is likely to
become tremendously serious.
When a people realizes the existence of misconduct it seeks to